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The agitation of thought is the beginning of Truth. 
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[ Concluded from page 116}. 
Ir is true that as yet we know so little of 
the course and tendencies of many forms of 


disease, that we might often be at a loss 
what treatment to adopt; but the clear 





recognition of our ignorance is the first step 
towards the acquisition of knowledge, and 
more enlightened observation would gra- 
dually remove the obscurity which at pre- 
sent prevails. 

If any of these remarks should be con- 
sidered by some to imply a want of faith in 
professional aid, I have only to reply that 
no conclusion can be more unfounded. 
With all its imperfections on its head, 
medicine, in the hands of discriminating 
and experienced men, seems to me already 
to be the source of the greatest benefits to 
suffering humanity. When cultivated with 
more constant reference to sound principles, 
it will become still more beneficial in its 
applications. It is a deep conviction of this 
truth which makes me so desirous to assist 
in the good work of medical improvement 
to which you are now devoting yourself. 

It would be easy for me, were it needful, 
to point out numerous instances in practice, 
in which medicines were prescribed without 
reference to any guiding principle, or natu- 
ral tendency in the system at the time, and 
in which, consequently, results ensued which 
were wholly unexpected. In this respect I 
cannot exempt myself from the censure I 
have bestowed upon other practitioners ; 
and I must further admit that, even after I 
became fully alive to the importance of 
endeavouring on all occasions to act as the 
assistant and interpreter of nature in the 
treatment of disease, I continued to meet 
with many eases in which I could not dis- 
cover what the real order of nature was, 
and in which, consequently, I was obliged 
to resort to purely empirical treatment, and 
with necessarily varying success. But even 





then I had this advantage on my side, that 


the abiding consciousness under which I 
lived of nature’s presence and power inspired 
me with watchfulness for the observation of 
her earliest indications, and induced me in 
the meantime to borrow all the aid I could 
from her, by placing the various bodily 
functions, as far as, possible, under the con- 
ditions most favourable for their healthy 
operation. When doing so, I have some- 
times been rewarded by the gradual disap- 
pearance of difficulties which seemed at first 
irremediable, and by an amount of improve- 
ment which served to increase my faith in 
the restorative powers of nature even under 
unfavourable circumstances, 

The one great principle, then, to which 
a comprehensive review of Homeopathy, 
“Allopathy,” Hydropathy, and all other 
systems of medicine, seems irresistibly to 
lead is, that, in all cases and on all occasions, 
nature is truly the agent in the cure of disease; 
and that, as she acts in accordance with fixed 
and invariable laws, the aim of the physician 
ought always to be to facilitate her efforts, by 
acting in harmony with, and not in opposition 
to, those laws. Disease, as already remarked, 
is a mode of action of a living organism, and 
not an entity apart from it. In accordance 
with this view, experience shows that when 
we favour the return to a normal action by 
simply natural means, recovery will ensue 
in most cases, without the use of drugs at 
all. So far from being always necessary to 
a cure, drugs are required only where the 
power of nature to resume her normal action 
proves inadequate or is impeded by a remo- 
vable obstruction. Even then, it is still 
nature acting in accordance with her own 
laws that brings about the cure. She ma 
be aided, but she ought never to be Blane 
and medicine will advance towards the 
certainty of other sciences only in propor- 
tion as we become saturated with this 
guiding principle. 

A few words now on Homeopathy in 
pote Iam very glad that you have 

wrought the question of its truth and merits 
seriously before your readers; for, of all 
inethods of advancing the interests of science, 
that which consists in the supercilious ne- 
glect of alleged new discoveries, merely on 
the ground that they differ from what j, 
already known, is assuredly the worst. We 
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know far too little of the constitution of 
nature, and more especially of animated 
nature, to be able to decide a priori what 
ean or cannot be true regarding the mode 
in which vital operations are conducted, or 
in which they may be modified by external 
influences. Medicine itself is in its very 
essence an estimative science, and the tyuth 
of the principles on which it rests can be 
ascertained or verified only by careful and 
extensive observation. Theoretically, these 
principles may be rendered more or less 
probable in the eye of reason, but they 
never can be ‘demonstrated except by an 
appeal to experience. Medicine, moreover, 
considered as a system or body of doctrine, 
is still at the best in a very defective state. 
Every page of your Review admits and 
laments this unfortunate truth. We ought, 
therefore, to extend the hand of welcome to 
every man who is able either to correct an 
established error, or add a new truth to the 
existing store; and much more so, if the 
offered contribution should be that of a new 
and important principle capable, if true, of 
modifying and improving the whole field.of 
medical practice. Not that we are by any 
means called upon to run after and examine 
every new theory or alleged discovery in 
medicine, merely ‘because it is announced to 
be such. If we did, we should impose upon 
ourselves a never-ending and most wadieas 
task. But surely we are bound not to be 
too rash in rejecting, without examination, 
facts and principles which come before us, 
attested by men of experience, skill, and 


integrity, and who canhave no motive for 
deceiving us. Judged of by the standard of 
our own opinions, these facts and principles 


may seem at first sight to be altogether 
absurd; but, if so, the question then comes 
to be, is our standard itself undoubtedly a 
correct one? Or may it not be that igno- 
rance has misled us to adopt it as infallible, 
and that it would be wiser in us to compare 
both it and the alleged discoveries with 
nature before assuming either to be demon- 
strably true? Had this reasonable course 
been followed with the discoveries of Har- 
vey, Jenner and Gall, how much idle and 
acrimonious disputation and professional 
obloquy might have been avoided, and how 
many benefits might have been obtained 
which were lost for years to suffering huma- 
nity, by the opposite course of first rejecting 
and ridiculing, and then examining evidence 
only when compelled to do so by a humi- 
liating, because tardy and ungracious, ne- 
cessity. 

Let not this wholesome lesson, then, be 
lost to us who are the living successors of 
those who acted so unwisely. To use your 
own words, Homeopathy, whether true or 
false, comes before us for examination with 
“claims on our attention which cannot be 
gainsayed.” It is, you say, an ingenious 
system, “professing to be based on a most 








formidable array of facts and experiments,” 
and “woven into a complete code of doc- 
trine with singular dexterity and much 
apparent fairness.” Its discoverer and chief 
cultivators are, as you believe, “sincere, 
honest, and learned men.” Dr. Fleischmann, 
perhaps the most eminent among them, is 
considered by you as “a regular, weil-edu- 
eated physician, as capable of forming a 
true diagnosis as other practitioners,” and 
as “a man of honour and respectability,” 
whose testimony as to matters of fact “you 
cannot therefore refuse to admit.” Even in 
acute diseases, the results of his treatment 
are such as “would have been considered as 
satisfactory by any eandid physician ;” and, 
according to you, even his own narrative 
affords ample evidence that many of his 
cases were severe; and you candidly add 
that this was confirmed to you by the pri- 
vate testimony of a competent physician 
who followed his practice for three months, 
and himself nc the progress of the pneu- 
monic eases by careful auscultation through 
all their stages up to perfect recovery, which 
took place in as short a time as under the 
most energetic treatment. In some eruptive 
and febrile diseases, the mortality is stated 
by you to have been below the ordinary 
rate. Let us scout quacks and pretenders 
as we may, here is surely too strong a prima 
facie case to warrant our dismissing it with 
‘mere ridicule and contempt, and one which 
amply justifies you in the course you have 
adopted of seriously investigating its claims. 
I am aware that you have been blamed by 
many for occupying your pages with even a 
refutation of ‘such trash ;” but so far from 
participating in this feeling, my chief objec- 
tion to your review is that it does not go 
far enough to be conclusive, either for or 
against Homeopathy. You have admitted 
too much, and denied too much, to warrant 
your either pronouncing a definitive sen- 
tence or reposing in mere opinion against its 
truth. Had you shown that the general 
results of its practice were less favourable 
than those of ordinary medicine, you might 
legitimately have held yourself absolved 
from going further; but in your present 
position you can no longer stand still. If, 
as you admit, the truth of Homeopathy is a 
question of fact and experience, which no 
mere argument can set aside, you are bound 
in reason and in logic to test its facts for 
yourself before pronouncing authoritatively 
that it is not true, and more especially 
before stigmatising it as “useless to the 
sufferer and degrading to the physician.” 
However improbable :*s doctrines and prac- 
tice may be in an @ priori point of view, it 
is not by argument or ridicule that its 
alleged stronghold of facts can be succe se- 
fully assailed. As a matter of theory, sup- 
ported only by argument, Homeopathy 
produces no conviction whatever on my 
mind of its truth, or even of its probability : 
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but as @ question of fact, claiming to rest 
“on the irresistible ground of its superior 

wer of curing diseases and preserving 

uman life,” and on the alleged experience 
of able and honest men, as competent to 
judge as most of those who oppose them, | 
cannot venture to denounce it as untrue, 


because I have no experience bearing espe- | 
cially upon it to bring forward, and we are | 
still too ignorant to be able to predicate a | 


iori what may or may not be true in the 
great field of nature. But after the pre- 
sumptive evidence which you yourself have 
deducell, if I were now in practice I should 
fold myself bound, without further delay, 
to test its truth by careful and extensive 
experiments ; because, where truth is really 
our aim, the shortest and least encumbered 
approach to it is always the best; and even 


| mental exercise which such a scrutiny re- 
| quires; and surely these will be rewards 
well worth all the time and trouble which 
| they may cost us, 
If we adopt the supposition that Homeo- 
| pathy embodies an admixture of truth and 
| error, the inducement to institute a rigid 
and careful inquiry into its claims becomes 
still more imperative, that we may obtain 
possession of the one, and carefully avoid 
the other. The degree of success, be it more 


| or less, which all admit to attend Hommbo- 


pathic practice, as conducted by such men 
as Flefschmann, is sufficient to show that 
either the system or its adyoeates possess 
some advantages in the treatment of disease, 
which it would be useful for ordinary prae- 
titioners also to examine and adopt. Whe- 
ther the means which afford these advan- 


a few well-defined and carefully observed | tages be derived from the domain of hygiene, 
facts would carry far more weight, as items | of materia medica, or even of the imagina- 
of evidence, than volumes of general or | tion, is of comparatively little practical 


controversial reasoning. In instituting such 
an inquiry, however, we ought to be pre- 


pared to lay aside prejudice, and to seru- | 


tinise facts with the fairness and liberality 

characteristic of a love of truth, and not | 
regard them with dislike and distrust, as if | 
they were as many live embers purposely 
laid down to burn our fingers the moment 
we touched them. View the question as 
we may, one of three things must be: either 
Homeopathy is true, or it is false, or it is a 
mixture of truth and error. Let us suppose 
the worst, and hold it to be false in its 


foundation, and faise in its superstructure, 
what harm can result from putting it to the 
test, and ascertaining the fact demonstrably ? 
None whatever, but, on the contrary, much 


good. We shall at least have gained the 
power of giving @ direct and authoritative 
negative to its allegations, which we shall 
then prove to be fallacious, and which have 
been suffered to reign and diffuse themselves 
for thirty years from the absence of direct 
counter-evidence by which to rebut them. 
We shall thus be able also to put the pro- 
fession and the public on their guard with 
some chance of being listened to, and shall 
have obtained the inestimable advantage of 
keeping our own minds open to the admis- 
sion of new truths, and of showing that in 
our estimate of evidence, and in our con- 


consequence, provided their udility to the 
patient and the best mode of reproducing and 
applying them to the treatment of disease can 
be clearly established. This, however, can 
be done only by careful investigation, and 
that such investigation would be amply 
rewarded may fairly be presumed, from the 
good already effected by Homeopathy in 
demonstrating the evils attendant on that 
over-active medication which characterises 
s0 much especially of English practice. 
Ordinary medicine is now not nearly so 
heroic and undiscriminating in the use of 
strong measures as it Was some years ago, 
and this improvement is unquestionably due 
in part to the progress of Hommeopathy, as 
well as to the natural increase of our 
knowledge. 

The remaining, although unlikely, suppo- 
sition, viz., that Homim@opathy shall prove to 
be essentially true in its fundamental prin- 
ciple, and consequently fraught with bene- 
fits to science and humanity, as its advocates 
affirm it to be, need not detain us more than 
amoment. Jf true, how much more shall 
we then have reason to rejoice that we did 
not look upon its claims with prejudiced 
eyes, or reject and condemn it unheard and 
unexamined! Had Harvey's detractors exa- 
mined his facts first, and then given their 
verdict, how different would the results 





clusions, we are actuated not by any mean 
jealousy or dogmatic assumption of autho- 


advancing the interests of science and hu- 
manity to the best of our ability. The very 
worst that can happen in the event of its 
being wholly untrue is, that we shall have 
bestowed some time and pains in obtaining 
the means of more effectually putting down 
a@ great error; while, as a compensating 
advantage of no small value, we shall have 
at once increased our knowledge and culti- 
vated and strengthened our intellectual and 


rity, but by the single and simple desire of | 


have been to themselves, to him, and to 
mankind! And yet in our own day the 
profession acted towards Jenner, i also 
towards Gall, as if Harvey’s name and 
memory had been blotted from the page of 
history. 2 

I press all these considerations upon you, 
not from any particular leaning towards 
Homeopathy, or any other new and dis- 
puted branch of knowledge, but because of 
the transcendent importance of cultivating 
science in a right spirit, and offering truth 
a ready and unprejudiced welcome from 





moral faculties, by the very nature of the 


whatever quarter it may come. Ridicule and 
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declamation may be rightfully: employed to 
explode errors after they shall have been proved 
to Ie so; but they are most unfit instruments 
for the primary investigation of truth, and 
as such ought to be banished for ever from 
scientific discussion, and a candid spirit of 
philosophical inquiry be instituted in their 
room. I have had no personal experience 
of Homm@mopathy, and am consequently, as 
little inclined to admit as to reject its claims, 
but I should wish to steer clear of prejudices 
regarding it. There are perhaps a few ana- 
logies in its favour, but its doctrinal expo- 
sitions embody much that is crude and 
contradictory, and most of its practical 
evidence, in the shape of published cases, is 
rendered nugatory = the same sources of 
doubt which render so much of professional 
experience and testimony inconclusive, if not 
worthless. Sufficient discrimination is not 
used, or if used not recorded, to warrant 
much reliance on the alleged connection 
between the remedy and the recovery in 
individual cases. Asin ordinary medicine, 
the hoe is too universally assumed to 
imply the propter hoc. If I am not mistaken, 
the more intelligent Honieopathists them- 
selves admit this, and in consequence do not 
elaim belief on the ground of the recorded 
eases, but affirm that, on the contrary, ra- 
tional belief can be produced ony by per- 
sonal and extensive experience. But, while 
I refuse belief, I can see no reason for that 
deadly hostility which many feel towards 
inciple of Homeopathy. If it be true, 
such hostility is misplaced and injurious. If 
it is needless and supererogatory ; for 
the hostility will vanish with the non-exist- 
ence or destruction of its object. And, after 
all, why should either party delight in 
representing Homeopathy and ordina 
medicine as in every respect opposed to eac 
other? Ina large proportion of cases, the 
‘more rational and enlightened men of both 
parties employ the very same hygienic and 
eral means which we have already seen 
to act so large a part in effecting recovery ; 
and the chief difference between them re- 
lates to the principle on which the requisite 
medicine is to be selected. The Homeo- 
pathist prescribes according to the principle 
of similia similibus, because experience, he 
says, proves this to be the safest and most 
efficacious plan. The ordinary practitioner, 
on the other hand, prescribes that which 
rational, or it ma routine, experience 
has led him to believe the best adapted for 
cases of the kind before him; and without 
stopping to inquire whether its action is 
homeopathic, allopathic, or anti athiec. 
Surely there is no necessary cause of quar- 
rel in all this, but merely results to be tested 
by careful experiment. “True,” you may 
say, “but then the infinitesimal doses are 
so absurd.” They certainly look very ab- 
surd; and I at once admit that nothing short 
of demonstration and personal evidence will 
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ever inspire me with a conviction of their 
power to do either good or harm. But then 
all Homeeopathists say that it is the prin- 
ciple of similia similibus, and not the dose, 
which constitutes the essential element in 
their system, and that the infinitesimals 
may be disearded, and yet the great prin- 
pes of Homeopathy remain unshaken. 

iis latter, then, is the great fact to be 
eat or disproved, to settle the question 
or ever; and why should it not be put to 
the test? Let experiments be made on a 
sufficient number of healthy persons with 
quinine, or any other drug, to ascertain 
whether it really has the property ascribed 
to it of exciting certain groups of symptoms 
in a sound constitution, and, after carefully 
varying and repeating the experiments, 
faithfully record and publish the results, 
Surely there is nothing unphilosophical or 
undignified in instituting such an inquiry, 
and nothing so difficult as not to be easily 
overcome by judgment and patience. Hay- 
ing tried their action in health, try the same 
remedies in the usual doses in the treatment, 
of disease with as much care and discrimi- 
nation as possible, and again record the 
results, Ifthe principle holds good, let us 
adopt it, and be thankful we | oon now a 
surer guide than before. If it fails, our 
pac of its fallacy will tell with tenfold 
effect, from being founded on direct expe- 
rience. In the same way with the infinite- 
simal doses, let us go at once to facts, and 
leave mere disputation to the idle speculator. 
All truth is harmonious, and what is true in 
the one system must harmonise with and 
throw light upon what is true in the other, 
and, consequently, it would be better for 
science were both parties to endeavour to 
find out the points of contact rather than 
those of repulsion. In the very nature of 
thin certainty or absolute identity of 
pty is, and ever must remain, an impos- 
sibility; and it ought never to be forgotten 
that in this respect there is a radical differ- 
ence between medical and physical science. 
Physical science is fixed and positive in its 
principles and in its details, because its facts 
are always accessible for examination under 
the same conditions, or under such variations 
as can easily be traced and allowed for. 
Medicine, on the contrary, is and ever must 
be an estimative science, because its facts 
and phenomena are subject to continual 
variations from varying states of the body 
and mind of the patient, which we can 
neither control nor appreciate with entire 
accuracy. Its cultivators, too, are men 
differing in intellectual power, knowledge, 
skill, and experience ; aleve, if they were 
all equal, their judgment is constantly liable 
to be impaired or disturbed by any slight dis- 
turbance of health or excitement of feeling, 
or even by a little extra fatigue ; and hence, 
although its principles are fixed and deter- 
minate, because also founded on the laws of 
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nature, the soundness of the conclusions | drugs whie 


deduced from them for the guidance of | 


treatment must ever depend on the sound- 
ness of the estimate formed by the physician 
of their operation and influence in the indi- 
vidual ease. Very rarely, indeed, ean they 
be absolute, and hence the wide field for the 
exercise of sound judgment, skill, and diseri- 
mination, on the part of the practitioner, and 
the mischief which may attend a practice 
founded on mere routine. Henee the for- 
bearance and charitable construction which, 
as members of a liberal and useful, but most 
difficult profession, we are bound to exercise 
towards each other; and for the exercise of 
which there is, I fear, ample occasion in 
this very letter. But restrained as I have 
been by impaired health, as well as by the 
impossibility of doing full justice within 
your limited space to a subject at once so 
extensive and so important, I could not 
always express my opinions with the preci- 
sion which I wished, and therefore I must 
trust to your good sense and right feeling 
not to give undue importance to any isolated 
or dubious expression which you may meet 
with, but to adopt that meaning which is in 
accordance with the general spirit of my 
remarks. My only anxiety has been to help 
you in the good work to which you have 
dedicated yourself with so much oo | energy, 
and talent, and for which you will, I have 
no doubt, one day have your reward in a 
rich harvest of useful results. 

Iremain, my dear sir, very sincerely yours, 

Anprew ComBE. 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON CONSUMPTION. 

Tue deaths by consumption, as proved by 
thepweekly bills of mortality, are more nu- 
merous than by any other disease. The 
profession seems to act as if every case of 
consumption were incurable; and conse- 
quently the same unsuccessful treatment is 
pursued, and oftener, much oftener, than is 
imagined, medication itself beeomes the 
cause of a more fatal rapidity than would 
take place, if the disease were left undis- 
turbed in its natural course. This opinion 
was expressed to us recently, by one of the 
oldest and ablest old school physicians of this 
city. 

It is believed by the profession that 
tubercular consumption is an hereditary com- 
plaint. It is not diffienlt to know those 
who are likely to be predisposed to this 
malady. If, on inquiry, there be reason- 
able grounds to infer such predisposition, 
then it beeomes the duty of the physician to 
avoid altogether, or if absolutely indicated, 
to administer with great caution certain 





| or at night. 


bering phthisis pulmonalis. There are such 
drugs, and in common use too, which we 
will try to prove, or present what is so near 
positive evidence, that few impartial minds 
ean resist the conviction that our views on 
this subject are true. 

Mereury, whether in the form of blue pills 
or calomel, is, perhaps, the most likely to 
develope tubercles, This mineral has been so 
extensively and universally used in all 
kinds of diseases, that its effects in the human 
system should be better understood than 
any other drug. The symptoms which fol- 
low are mercurial symptoms, ascertained by 


trials on numerous healthy persons. It will 


be noticed how strikingly similar the symp- 
toms of mercury are to those of cases of 
tubercular phthisis. 

The observation of experienced physicians, 
and the pathogenesis of that mineral should 


settle the question under notice. 

Mercury will cause in healthy persons, 
when administered in moderate doses, and 
often repeated: “Great fatigue, weakness, 
and rapid loss of strength; frequent trem- 
bling, even after the least exertion ; fainting 
fits; emaciation and atrophy of the whole 
body; at night restlessness, agitation and 
tossing ; heat or sweat; palpitation of the 
heart, short respiration; heat in the face 
and head, with redness of the cheeks. Co- 
pious weakening sweats, day and night, and 
in the morning; stitches in the side; face 
pale; ulceration of the gums; entire loss of 
speech; painful dryness of the throat; im 
flammatory redness and swelling of the 
back parts of the mouth and throat ; insatia- 
ble appetite and craving; great weakness of 
digestion, with continued hunger, and pres- 
sure in the stomach; risings, principally 
after eating; and often a putrid, or bitter, 
or sour and rancid taste, violent and empty 
risings; excessive sensibility in the stomach 
and in the pericardial region ; tension, ful- 
ness, and pressure as from a stone in the pit 
of the stomach, principally during or after a 
meal, however little may have been eaten; 
suppression of the catamenia; catamenia too 
copious, with uneasiness and colic; puru- 
lent corrosive leuecorrhea, with itching in 
the parts; continual hoarseness and loss of 
voice ; dry cough, sometimes fatiguing and 
shaking, principally in bed, in the evening 
Cough excited by tickling, or 
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a sense of dryness in the chest. Cough ag- 
gravated by speaking. Cough as if caused 
by irritation in the stomach. Cough, with 
expectoration of pure blood; difficult respi- 
ration as from want of breath, Shortness 
of breath when going up stairs, and when 
walking quickly. Anxious oppression of 
the chest and difficulty of respiration. 
When lying on the left side attacks of suffo- 
cation. Lancinations in the chest, prinei- 
pally when coughing. Sharp pdins in the 
shoulders, especially when moving.” 

Now, if Mercury can thus influence the 
healthy human organism, it is fair to infer, 
even in the absence of all other proof, that 
its effects must be pernicious in those who 
have an undeveloped tubercular disease, for 
that disease, in its natural course in some 
persons, would present symptoms similar to 
those of Mercury. We do not mean to be 
understood as saying, that Mercury is not 
admissible even in the treatment of tubercu- 
lar phthisis. When it is homeopathic to a 
ease, it should be administered; but in a 
high attenuation—the 30th, 50th, or 100th. 
We have seen, more than once, a single dose 
of the first trituration of mereury given to 
a person with developed tubercles, cause 
alarming diminution of strength, and co- 
pious sweat in a few hours. It cannot be 
estimated how extensive the mischief is, that 
is caused by the ordinary allopathic doses of 
mereury. 

We shall continue this subject and notice 
the effects of Quinine and the Peruvian 
Bark on consumptive persons. 


PHENOMENA AND THEORY OF 
INFLAMMATION, 
IN CONNECTION WITH HoMa@oPATHIC 
STATISTICS. 


By Joun Ozanne, M.D. 
(Continued from page 95.) 
IV. 


The opinion that the white corpuscles of 
the blood are increased in inflammation is 
based chiefly upon the following grounds: 

“1st. The accumulation of colourless cor- 
puscles within the vessels of an inflamed 


art. 
i” 2nd. The large quantity of colourless 
corpuscles contained in the liquor sanguinis, 
which, in blood drawn in inflammation, rises 
to the top to form the buffy coat” (W. Jones, 
loc, cit.). 








With reference to the first point, we have 
brought forward the authority of Mr. Whar- 
ton Jones and of Mr. Paget, to prove that 
the white corpuseles of the blood are not 
usually inereased in inflamed blood in the 
human subject, and that, when increased, the 
increase does not ag upon the inflam- 
matory process. e might add here the 
authority of Dr. J. Hughes Bennett, who has 
performed experiments with the view of as- 
certaining the truth of this part of the theory 
of Dr. Williams and Mr. Addison. He looks 
upon it as totally devoid of foundation. “He 
thinks that the above-named physiologists 
may have been deceived by the rendering 
distinct the nuelgi of the epidermie cells in 
the web of the frog’s foot; which nuclei 
closely resemble the colourless blood-corpus- 
cles” (Ranking’s Abstract, vol. v. p. 185), 

Thus far we have found that no augmen- 
tation of the white corpuscles of the blood 
has been proved to exist in the blood whilst 
circulating iu its vessels. The case is differ- 
ent when we approach the second point, 
namely, “the large quantity of colourless 
corpuscles contained in the liquor sanguinis, 
which, in blood drawn in inflammation, 
rises to the top to form the buffy coat.” 

The increase is distinctly stated by the 





different observers, and the statement is 
founded upon the direct observation of the 
| human blood itself. Here, then, is no source 
of fallacy, such as has been pointed out—no 
| inference from the frog to the human subject. 
| But the question here presents itself— 
| what is the character of these white cor- 
| puscles? are they of the same nature as those 
|observed in the vessels or in blood just 
| drawn from them? 
| _ Mr. Gulliver (App. to Gerber, p. 15) states 
| that M. Mand! seems to have been the first 
‘to notice the presence of the white globuffes 
‘in the blood of mammalia, and that he con- 
siders “that they are produced by the co- 
agulation of the fibrin, and that this coagu- 
| lation is necessarily attended by the forma- 
tion of these globules.” Hence he calls them 
Jibrinous globules. “Hemoreover states that 
these globules are never found in the circula- 
tion, but are formed and may be seen to aug- 
;ment in number on the port-object of “the 
microscope; and Mr. Phillips adopts this 
view of the subject.” 

Further on (p, 18) we find the following: 
“M. Piorry has deseried in the buffy coat 
of the blood, greyish granulations, about as 
big as poppy or Lenaieconile, which granula- 
tions were best seen by transmitted light 
(contrejour);” and Mr. Addison has lately 
given some observations on ‘ Colourless 
Globules of the Buffy Coat of the Blood,” 
which, it appears, were detected with a 
common lens. “On dipping the point of 
the finger,” says Mr. Addison, “on the sur- 
face (of the buffy coat) before coagulation 
had taken place, a clear colourless drop ad- 
hered to it, which, when transferred to 
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iece of glass and examined by a common 
ae against the light, was found to contain 
an immense multitude of clear colourless 
globules.” In the next page, Mr. Gulliver 
says of M. Mandl, that he dissents from the 


opinion of Professor Muller, that the isola- | 


ted white globules of the blood of frogs are 
lymph-globules. M. Mandl regards the 
white globules “as identical with the fibri- 
nous globules which are formed on the port- 


object of the microscope, and never seen in | 


the cireulating blood.” 
We believe that these different quotations 
are already sufficient to raise a doubt whe- 


ther the authors who have written on the | 


white corpuscles of the blgod, have not in 
general confounded togethe#two sets of glo- 
bules, different in their appearance and in 
their mode of origin. It is tolerably evident 
that the fibrinous globules of M. Mandl can- 
not be the same as the white corpuscles 
found in the blood by other physiologists. 
For he states that they are never found in it, 
but form by coagulation, when on the glass- 
late under the microscope. After a care- 
ul examination of all the recorded facts 
bearing upon this question, which we eould 


find, we have come to the conclusion that | 


there are two distinet orders of pale corpus- 
cles to be observed in the human blood 
besides the very fine granules or molecules 
eseribed by Mr. Gulliver): first, the white 
corpuseles circulating with the blood in its 
vessels ; and, secondly, the white corpuscles 
observed only in blood which has escaped 


from its vessels in exudations, or which has | 


been artificially drawn from it; most of the 


latter forming by the process of coagulation | 


which takes place. We also believe that 
these consist of fibrin. 

We have stated our conclusions before- 
hand, in order that the following observa- 
tions of M. Andral might be better under- 
stood.’ They are, in our opinion, deserving 
of close attention, for we deem them to be 
quite conclusive. 


M. Andral found, on examining blood just | 
drawn, that the red corpuscles appeared | 


rfectly regular and their edges well defined; 
ut these soon became granulated (like a 


raspberry), festooned, and in some cases | 


assumed the appearance of a cogged wheel. 


At the same time, the white corpuscles | 


which M. Andral had observed in the blood, 
previously to this change of appearance of 
the red corpuscles, became rarer as this 
change progressed and became more con- 
spicuous. He ascribes this phenomenon to 
the deposition of the white corpuscles 
(which he has previously described in fresh- 
drawn blood) upon the red corpuscles. 

“In following attentively,” says he, “all 
the movements of displacement which took 
place at the focus of the instrument, | was 
enabled to watch the mode of production of 
this phenomenon, and to sge the white 
corpuscles approach the red globules, de- 


posit upon th s, adhere to their 

edges, and form thus all the possible varie- 
| ties of granulated and festooned globules. 
This granulated aspect, which some have 
| considered as the indication of a commence- 
ment of destruction, and others as the result 
| of a pathological influence, is then, after all, 
| only the product of the ‘ghreige sees of the 
white corpuscles around the red globules” 
| (Hematologie Pathologique, pp. 32, 33). 
Now, it-must be observed that these 
| phenomena were observed in healthy blood. 
M. Andral, unlike many other observers, 
thought it necessary, in his researches upon 
the blood, to vary his experiments, and to 
repeat them, under the greatest possible 
| variety of circumstances, both in health and 
disease. Thus, of the microscopical exam- 
| ination of the blood, he says:—‘‘This ex- 
| amination must be made with much care 
_and during a long time for healthy blood, 
before we can think of studying by means 
| of the microscope the alterations which the 
| liquid may have suffered” in disease (op. eit., 
p- 30). 

Let us now turn to his examination of the 
blood in inflammation. 

“Searcely had the yellowish and opaline 
|liquid, which constitutes its first rudiments 
|(of the buffy coat), shown itself above the 
| mass of globules, than we placed a drop of 
it in the focus of the wer ines then, 

independently of a few red globules, the 

| field of vision of the instrument seemed to 
/us to be full of these granular corpuscles, 
| of which I have previously endeavoured to 
determine the nature” (op. cit., p. 77). 

Now, what is the nature of these white 
corpuscles? They are found to exist in the 
buffy coat of inflammatory blood ; they are 
_ also found in healthy blood ; moreover, they 
| are found in the semi-transparent and almost 
| oleaginous stratum which forms on the sur- 
‘face of the blood, constantly and normally 
| in the horse, but only in certain pathological 
| conditions fn man. 

We thus find that whereas in healthy 
human blood a number of white corpuscles 
are to be found soon after it is drawn from 
| the vessels, the surface stratum which is 
about to form the buffy coat in the blood 
'of the horse in the healthy state, and of 
man in inflammation, contains a much larger 
| number, for the field of vision is full of them. 

Now, it has not been proved that white cor- 
| puscles are more numerous in the blood of 
the horse than in that of other animals. 
These pale corpuseles must, then, be the 
pre nduee of coagulation, as held by M. Mandl. 
But the proof of this and of the fibrinous 
nature of these corpuscles does not rest 
upon a mere inference alone, however sound 
itmay be. Direet experiments have pro- 
nouneed in its favor. 
“But what is the nature of these white 
rate ps Here a general fact presents 
itself. Whenever the blood, just as it issues 
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from the blood-vessels, is examined, the ex- 
istence of isolated white corpuscles is first 
ascertained, and next the granulated or fes- 
tooned appearance of a certain number of 
red globules. When, on the contrary, by 
any means whatever, the blood is deprived of 
all its Jibrin before its spontaneous coagulation, 
no white corpuscles are any pean Pome - 
focus o microscope, neit the re 
Wrobudlee any longer present either the granular 
or the festooned aspect” (Andral, op. cit., p. 
33). “Zhe presence of the fibrin is then 
necessary, in order that the drop of blood 
may contain white corpuscles, and without 
these the alteration of the red globules ean- 
not take place” (p. 34). 

This experiment is decisive as to the 
nature of these white corpuscles. They are 
fibrinous, and they are produced either soon 
after the blood is drawn or in the act of its 
being removed from its vessels, for they have 
never been seen in it, although granules 
much smaller than are these corpuscles have 
been seen in the blood, either stagnant or 
circulating slowly in the blood-vessels. 

We have still to state the relation in which 


these corpuscles stand to those in our former | 


papers. In the first place, they are differ- 
ent from the white or lymph-corpuscles to 
which Dr. Williams alludes, and to which 
he ascribes the obstruction in the vessels of 
inflamed parts. Dr. Williams's white cor- 
puseles, as delineated in his diagram (alread 

cited), are nearly as large, as large or mo 5 
larger than the hat blood-dises which cireu- 
late with them in the vessels. Mr. Gulliver, 
who has made numerous measurements of 
the blood«orpuscles in man and many 
mammalia, as well as in batrachia and in- 
vertebrata, gives the diameter of the white 


globules as 1-2800th of an inch; the diame- | 


ter of the red corpuscles being 1-3300th of 
an inch. 

Now, M. Andral has measured the white 
corpuseles described in his “Hématologie 
Pathologique,” and states their diameter to 
be 1-500th of a millimeter, the red globules 
being 1-110th to 1-120th of a millimeter; 
the diameter of the latter being more than 
four times that of the white corpuscles, 
which he has proved to be fibrin, a whieh 
accumulated in the buffy coat of inflamma- 
tory blood. It stands to reason that, if it 
were not so, the latter could not give to the 
former a granulated appearance like that of 
a raspberry or a festooned outline. In frac- 
tions of an English inch, M. Andral’s white 
corpuscles are equivalent to about 1-12000th, 
whereas the large white corpuscles are 
equivalent to about 1-2800th of an inch. It 
is elear that, with these data, no confusion 
whatever can exist with reference to the 
respective characteristics or the nature of these 
two orders of white corpuscles. 

It is singular that so late as the year 1846, 
Dr. Carpenter, in his “Manual of Physio- 
logy,” should have overlooked these olshe- 


| vations of M. Andral. That he had not read 
| M. Andral’s observations on the white cor- 
| puscles, published three years before, is 
| evident, if we take into consideration what 
| he says of them in his Manual. 

| ae Thus, in the inflammatory process, the 
quantity of fibrin in the blood is greatly 
augmented, «1 the number of white cor- 
puscles found in that fluid, when it is drawn 
from the body, is very largely increased... . 
..-.Moreover, they are observed to aceu- 
mulate in great numbers in the vessels of 
inflamed parts” (Manual of Physiology, p. 
125). 

It is thus evident that Dr. Carpenter con- 
founds together both kinds of white corpus- 
cles—the larg@® ones, about as large or 
‘larger than the red corpuscles, and the 

small ones, less than one-fourth of the di- 
| ameter of the red dises. Yet Dr. Carpen- 
| ter depicts in his frontispiece the very 
/mammillated or granulated appearance of 

the red corpuscles, which led M. Andral, in 
his attempt to explain them, and in his re- 
searches for that purpose, to such fruitful 
| results, 

We now find—these important points 
_gained—first, the large white corpuscles 
are not usually increased in inflammation, 
jand, if so, only in peculiar conditions ; 
secondly, the number of minute white cor- 
ares is probably increased; thirdly, the 
atter, being formed of fibrin, must in- 
creased, for the fibrin is known to be greatly 
| increased in quantity in the blood in inflam- 
mation; and, lastly, we discover how it is 
that many pathologists have been led to 
suppose that the large white corpuscles are 
}augmented in the blood in inflammatory 
disease. 

Let us now sum up all that has been said 
with reference to the proportion of colour- 
less corpuscles in the blood in inflammation, 

I. There are two kinds of white cor- 

uscles to be found in the blood, both in 
1ealth and during the presence of inflam- 
mation :— 
| <A. Large corpuscles, as large or larger 
than the red corpuscles. These are ob- 
served in the ised vaneahe as well as in the 

blood drawn from them. 

B. Small corpuscles, the diameter of 
| which is only one-fourth or one-fifth part 
j of that of the red corpuscles. These are 

only observed in blood effused from its 
| vessels into the surrounding tissues, or in 
blood drawn from them. They seem more 
especially to accumulate on the surface of 
| the buffy coat during its coagulation in the 
healthy condition in the horse, and in the 
| inflammatory condition in man. 
| IL The larger white corpuscles do not 
| appear to be augmented in the blood at large, 
| or in the blood-vessels of inflamed parts, 
in inflammations occurring in persons in 

an ordinary state of health; but they are 
found to be augmented in inflammations 
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QL The larger white corpuscles are not 
nt in larger numbers in the blood- 
vessels of inflamed parts than in the vessels 
of healthy parts. Neither do they seem to 
be in any way the cause of obstruction in 
the vessels of inflamed parts. 

IV. The smaller white corpuscles appear 
to be of a fibrinous nature, and to owe their 
origin to the coagulation of the fibrin of 
the blood. 

V. They are found in healthy blood, but 
in larger quantities on the surface of the 
buffy coat during its coagulation. 

VI. Since the proportion of fibrin has 
been proved to be much greater in the 


blood drawn during the existence of the} 


inflammatory process than in that drawn ir 


health, it is probable that the smaller white | 


corpuscles are more numerous in the blood 
in inflammation than in health. 

VIL. But as these corpuscles have never 
been observed in the blood-vessels either in 
the healthy state or during diseases, they 
cannot produce any obstruction in them. 

Let us now apply these data to the treat- 
ment of inflammation, and more especially 
to the question—Is blood-letting necessary 
in inflammatory disease ? 


Since the larger white corpuscles are | 


neither so generally increased in inflam- 
mation as to render that increase a con- 
stituent part of the inflammatory process, 


and since it is found that they do not cause | 


any obstruction of the vessels of inflamed 
parts, or add to it when it exists, it follows 


that the removal of a portion of these cor- | 


puseles is not necessary. Hence there is no 
circumstance in the physical phenomena of 


inflammation requiring the abstraction of | 


ood, or pointing to it as a desirable remedial 
measure. ~ 

So far from the presence of the larger 
white corpuseles requiring the abstraction 
of blood, whatever may be their quantity, 
the observation of Bennett, “that the pro- 
»ortion of the colourless corpuscles is 
increased by abstraction of blood, and that 
the portions first drawn in inflammation 
contain very few,” would, if the inerease of 
the colourless corpuscles were still held to 
be the eause of obstruction of the veasels of 
inflamed parts, tend to show that blood- 
letting cen only be injurious in inflammation. 

But we do not wish at present to bring 
forward. the latter conclusion. We are 
satisfied with having demonstrated that 
there is no cireumstance in the physical phe- 
nomena of inflammation, which tends in the 
least to show that blood-letting is either neces- 
sary or likely to be beneficial in the treatment 
of inflammatory diseases. 

Since the smaller white corpuscles are 
found to consist of fibrin, we shall say no- 
thing of this fact with reference to the 
treatment of inflammation, at present; for 
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lin our next paper we shall have to consider 

| the alterations in kind and quantity of the 

| constituents of the blood observed in inflam- 
mation ; the principal of which is the marked 
augmentation of the proportion of fibrin. 

( To be continued.) 


ESTABLISHED RULES IN MEDICINE 
SHOULD BE STRICTLY FOLLOWED 
IN THE PRACTICE. 

| - It is admitted, and deeply regretted by 

| those competent to judge, that the healing 

art has not progressed like other branches 
of knowledge. For many hundreds of years 
it was virtually the same, with similar un- 
satisfactory results, as the bills of mortality 
indicated. At the moment when the ablest 
| of the profession, here and there, ventured 
|} more than to insinuate their want of confi- 
| deste in medicine, and some of these de- 
clared they had found better results, by 
doing little more than insisting on a strict 
observance of dietetical rules: at this 
| period, Hahnemann, whose observations had 
| led him to look upon allopathic practice as 
| uncertain and unsafe, promulgated princi- 


ples in medicine, and defended them by the 
most convincing proofs and arguments, 
Since then, these principles, which constitute 
the science of medicine, have been spread- 
ing, until the real or pretended disciples of 
that great man may be found in almost 
every city aud large town in every country. 
The Homeopathic system is in itself nature's 


laws, which are clearly defined, and consti- 
tute the basis of a true healing art. Allo- 
pathy has no such laws; she pretends to 
rely on experience, in which, if her practi- 
tioners would be accurate in their observa- 
tions, ample proof would be furnished to 
each investigator, of its pernicious tendency. 

The people are not fully awake to this 
subject; and many who are influenced by 
allopathic teaching, think that thet homeo- 
pathist who is not strict in his adherence to 
the rules of the art, shows a liberality con- 
sistent with the times; that he wisely 
avoids exelusiveness and the fanatical doc. 
trine ultraism; and further, that such a 
loose kind of practice shows superior intelli- 
gence and judgment. Such sentiments are 
entertained by many, who of course have 
never for a moment questioned the sound- 
ness of their views. “I like that physician,” 
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said one, “who studies the good of his 


patients, and keeps himself out of a straight-! 
jacket; who disregards rules of practice as | 
occasion requires.” This doctrine originated | 
in quackery, and is perpetuated by those | 
who do not seem to have examined the sub- 
ject. We doubt if a physician can be found 
who does not, so far at least as intention is 
concerned, consult the good of his patients. 
The good of the sick can be consulted by the | 
physician only by a strict observance of | 


pretense to that object there may be out of | 
such rules, is a deception in the practitioner | 
and also towards the sick. 


° 
A CASE OF NEURALGIA. 


It sometimes requires a good deal of labor | 
to select the remedies for individual cases 
of disease. The therapeutic law, and the | 
pathogenesis of drugs seem plain enough in 
the abstract, but when used in practice, they 
are often attended with a good deal of per- | 
plexity. We were recently consulted by a | 
young lady for a neuralgia of the left side of | 
the head, face and neck, with which she had 
been afflicted nightly for nearly three weeks, 
and had employed various means for relief, | 
but without effect. The pain came on daily 
at six o’clock p. u., and continued until four 
o'clock the following morning. This had 
been uniform, and the pain was very severe. 
We searched for the remedy for hours; and 
after examining all the more prominent 


j 
| 


drugs, concluded that Belladonna or Nuz | 


Vomica was indicated. At length we almost 
forced ourself into the belief that the former | 
was the remedy, and gave it for two days 
without the slightest mitigation of the suf- 
ferings. We then resolved to examine the 
pathogenesis of other drugs not in such 
general use. And among these, Guaiacum 
officinale, almost word for word corresponded 
to the case as we had previously recorded 
its symptoms. Having at the time the 200th 
attenuation onl rA we gave three doses, at 
intervals of two hours while the pain pre- 
vailed, which caused a slight aggravation 
and a change i. the hour of the attack to 
seven o'clock x. M., and terminating at one 
o'clock a, mM. The Guaiacum 30th was given 
the next night every hour, but the aggrava- 
tion caused the sufferings to be intolerable. 





The pain ceased about three o'clock a. u. 
The following day and night we gave noth- 
thing, but the pain came on at 8 o’elock, 
rp. M, and continued less violent until about 
one o'clock a. m. The next day we gave 
three doses of the same medicine, 30th at- 
tenuation, one every two hours between 
the paroxysms. The result was, no return 
of the pain; in a word, the patient was 
eured. Guaiacum has these symptoms, 
which were distinetly marked in the above 


' ease: “External headache, as if there were 


too much blood in the integuments of the 
head, and as if the head were swollen, when 
sitting. Pulsative throbbing in the outer 
parts of the head, with stitches in the tem- 
ples, removed for a short while by external 
pressure, relieved by walking, increased by 
sitting or standing. Lancinations in the 
right cheek, as if knives were plunged in. 
Pain in the left side of the jaw.” These 
symptoms, with others similar in character 
on the neck, which. are not found in Guaia- 
cum, were described with unusual accuracy 
by the patient, except that the sufferings 
were on the left side of the head, face and 


| neck, bounded as if by a line drawn from the 
‘angle of the jaw, before the ear to the ver- 


tex; from thence to the tip of the nose and 


left nostril to the angle of the mouth ; from 


thence over the jaw to the neck, affecting 


| about one third of it. 


We are thus particular, that the student 
in Homeopathy mayehave an example, how 
clearly the pathogenesis of drugs does some- 
times correspond to the symptoms of disease ; 


-and also how prompt the curative effects 


when the medicine and the disease are 


| brought within the therapeutic law. The 


symptoms of Guaiacum as above, it is 
recorded, took place on the right side of the 
heed and face, which this case shows was 
of no importance when the character of the 
symptoms is so very like those of the dis- 
ease it no doubt cured, 


The Annual Meeting of the Homeopathic 
Medical Society of the State of New-York 
will be held at the City Hall in the City of 
Albany, on Tuesday, the 8th day of Febru- 
ary, 1853, at 10 o’clock a. M. 

Havry D. Pare, M.D., 
Secretary. 
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THE AGGRAVA ATION OF : DISEASES BY 
THEIR REMEDIES SHOULD BE RE- 
COGNISED. 


We have often urged the importance of 
accuracy in the homeopathic treatment of 
diseases; in recording the symptoms; in 
selecting the remedy; in its preparation; in 
the size and repetition of the dose; and 


the re-action of the vital power from the 
impression made on it by the drug adminis- 


tered. This requires a close, long and pa- | 


tient scrutiny. If we could command the 
language, we would make an impression on 
the mind of the reader strong and lasting, 
that to recognise the effect of a remedy after 
its administration, however slight that effect 
might be, is an essential duty of the homao- 
pathic practitioner. It requires, we know, 
a most critical examination; 
hourly practice will make it more and more 
easy. It puzzles us how a_ practitioner 
knows when to cease repeating the dose of 
the remedy, if he overlooks the re-sction 
caused by it; if this re-action is denied—for 


follows that drugs cause no effects whatever. 
We will not, however, argue the point at 
this time, but assume what is, we think, 
proved—that drugs, attenuated drugs, even 
to the 30th, 50th, 100th, and higher, do 
cause a disturbance of the vital power, each 
developing characteristic symptoms, which 
ean and should be recognised by the practi- 
tioner. These effects can be perceived and 
reduced to a certainty only by a most care- 
ful and thorough comparison of the patho- 


viously to the administration of the remedy, 
and afterwards. 
ducted as it should be, it may be noticed, 


that in some cases, all or nearly so, of the | ; 3 , 
| rely on it, their suecess in the cure of human 


disease’s symptoms will be aggravated in a 
greater or less degree. In other cases a few 
of them only will become more violent; and 
if the remedy has been taken in too large a 
dose or too often repeated at short intervals, 
then some of the characteristic symptoms 
of the drug may be developed; and this 
takes place, too, even when the remedy is 
highly attenuated, and not unfrequently 
from a single dose. The vast importance of 


| investigation or thought, 





: and so much so in some 
and daily and | 
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this knowledge, in every case of disease, to 
the homeopathic practitioner, can be esti- 
mated only by those who habitually and 
perseveringly engage in such critical exami- 
nations of their 

It is a habit of some to ascribe, without 


cases, 


an exaltation of 
the symptoms to the natural course of the 


a : disease, which in some cases is true, but not 
what is, we were about to write, of the | . ; 

P . | by any means in all; 
greatest importance, to learn to recognise | ,* 


and because of these 
facts, how important it is to be able to dis- 
criminate in the way we have stated. To 
show the value, the practical value; in fact, 
to show how indispensable is the knowledge 
to which reference is here made, we mention 
an established fact, which is this: that when 
the vital force responds to the impression of 
a remedy, by what is termed a re-action, if 
the dose be repeated, its curative effeet which 
has begun to be developed, will be disturbed, 
eases, both in acute 
and chronie diseases, especially in the latter, 


| as to be defeated; and the drug which was 


acting as the remedy eannot again be em- 
ployed in the case, even while the symptoms 


seem toindicate it. In connection we will 


., | mention another fact; that this is the reason 
there are those who do deny it—then it | sik 35, 2 egalesa <a 


why practitioners go on administering from 
day to day, and several times in each day, 
the same drug which the symptoms more 
and more clearly indicate almost after every 
and yet a eure does not follow; and it 
may be, we remark further, that it is under 
such conditions that practitioners spring to 
the conclusion that although the remedy is 


dos« 25 


| distinetly perceived by them in accordance 


with the therapeutic law, yet both the law 


| and the drug are at fault on account of some 
‘ | unknown peculiarity in the case, And there- 
genesis of the drug employed, and the symp- | s 

esr ity ; | fore they resort to really unknown allopa- 
toms of the disease, as the latter existed pre- | ‘ 


thie measures. The mismanagement of 


i oe eet remedies will defeat cures; and unless prae- 
If this examination is con- | 


titioners of our school direct their attention 
to the subject of this brief article, they may 


maladies will not be such as the science of 
Homeopathy fairly warrants anticipation. 

It is not unusual for a few prominent allo- 
pathists of this city to say to their patients 
who are inelined to favor Homeopathy, 
that the ay treat them according to that sys- 
tem. The New-York Academy of Medicine 
should investigate this subject. If it wants 
names and proof, apply to the editor of this 
Journal. 
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ACCOUCHEMENT OF MARIE ANTOI- 
NETTE. 

Marie Thérése Charlotte, fille du roi, or, 
as she was afterwards called, Madame 
Royale, was born at Versailles on the 19th 
December, 1789, and her entrance into a 
world, which was to be to her a scene of 
sorrow and mourning, had nearly cost the 
life of her mother. The severe sufferings 
of the queen, which necessitated extreme, 
measures, were augmented by the barba- 
rous custom then prevalent at the court of 
France, of admitting the public to witness 
the birth of an heir to the crown. Madame 
Campan has given a graphic account of the 
scene that passed in the chamber of Marie 
Antoinette at the moment of her accouche- 
ment, and the fearful risk to which she was 
exposed by such an abuse of the privilege 
of the permis. The royal family, the princes 
of the blood, and the ministers of the crown 
had passed the preceding night in the rooms 
adjoining the queen's bedehamber, in hourly 
expectation of the event; but, at the ap- 
proach of the critical moment—a moment 
when in all cases the greatest precaution, 
the utmost tranquillity, are necessary to 
ensure the safety of the sufferer—the public 
were admitted, who burst tumultously into 
the room, and filling it to suffocation, not 
only impeded the movements of those whose 
assistance was required on the august pa- 
tient, but heated the atmosphere toa degree 
that produced the most alarming results. 
Had not the king’s forethought caused the 
tapestry screens which surrounded the 

ueen’s bed to be secured by strong cords, 
they would inevitably have been thrown 
down upon her by the rush of people, some 
of whom mounted upon the consoles and 
eabinets in order to obtain a more commo- 
dious view of the royal sufferer. The noise 
made by them—the stifling heat they ocdéa- 
sioned—perhaps, too, the disappointment 
experienced by the queen on finding that 
her child was not a son, produced one of 
those nervous shocks which are so often 
fatal to women in her situation. Her face 
became convulsed, the blood rushed to her 
head, and complete insensibility followed. 
For a moment it was feared that she had 
ceased to live, and consternation reigned 
around. The Princess de Lamballe fainted, 
and was borne lifeless through the crowd. 
The king, with a strength which had ac- 
quired additional force from desperation, 
burst open the lofty windows, which had 
been closed and secured by bands of paper 
pasted around them, and admitted a current 
of fresh air into the room, The gentleman- 
ushers summarily expelled the inquisitive 
and indiscreet crowd. The queen was bled 
in the foot, and as the blood gushed forth, 
she unclosed her eyes and slowly returned 
to life. Then a delirium of joy succeeded 
to the terror of the preceding moment. 
Tears of thankfulness were shed by all 








around, and the bedchamber-woman who 
announced to the noblemen assembled jy, 
the cabinet des nobles that the queen had 
recovered consciousness, and had spoken, 
was publicly embraced by the Austrian 
ambassador and the Prince de Paix, and 
literally inundated with their tears.— Me- 
moirs of the Duchess of Angouléme, the last 
of the Dauphines. 


HOM@OPATHIC MEDICAL SOCIETY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


From a notice of the Secretary in another 
column, it will be seen that the above 
named society will hold its Annual Meeting 
on the 8th of next month in the city of 
Albany. We believe there are from three 
to four hundred physicians of the Homeo- 
pathic school in the State of New York; 
and we hope to see at least one half of this 
number at the above meeting. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
Committee appointed at the meeting in Syra- 
cuse on the subject of a Homeopathic Col- 
lege in this state, will report on the impor- 
tant matter referred to them, which will 
require the consideration of the society. We 
assume Without any positive knowledge on 
the subject, that the Committee will favor 
the establishment of a college in this state, 
by our school. If the State Society should 
agree with them, if they report in favor of 
a college, then it is, we were about to 
write, absolutely necessary, that every 
homeopathic physician in the state should 
zealously cooperate in the measure. This 
should not be a sectional work. The whole 
school should feel its interest involved in it, 
as well as the propagation of a true system 
of healing. 


CASES SHOULD BE RECORDED. 


Every physician should feel bound to 
contribute something for the improvement 
of the healing art. To this end, a carefully 
drawn up record of at least one case daily ; 
following it with brief statements from 
time to time as the treatment goes on, and 
thea the final result. This plan would be 
of utility to the practitioner himself, as well 
as a means of collecting valuable facts, 
which, if laid before the profession through 
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the medium of our numerous periodicals, 
would aid in the progress of the art. There 
is too much reliance on those who rank as 
the leaders of the profession; because they 
are not always safe guides. Conventions, 
Academies, and Societies have not aceom- 
plished much in the progress of medicine. 
Generally, a few minds perform all the 
mental labor of such assuciations, while the 
main body contribute little other than their 
presence at the meetings, except when 
elections for officers take place. 

We have several times expressed our 
want of confidence in published cases, we 
should have qualified the remark by ex- 
cepting those cases which are transcribed 
from the original record. We still assert 
that we suspect the accuracy, unintentional 
of course, of cases reported from memory, 
in some instances weeks, montis and even 
years intervening from the time the cases 
happened and the reports. 


THE HOM@OPATHIC TIMES. 


Some of our readers seeing how often 
we select from the Homeopathic Times, 
have written to us to know where it is 
published and what we think of it? We 
eheerfully answer these questions. The 
Times is published weekly by Henry Ren- 
shaw, 356 Strand, London. We do not 
know who edits it, for he is so modest that 
he conceals his name. In form, size, type 
and paper it is like our own, and of course 
in our eye it looks well. Itis one of the best 
conducted periodicals of the Homeopathic 
school. Its doctrines are of the right stamp, 
clearly stated, and ably defended. And 
although it would require us to work 
harder for matter for our owp Journal, yet 
we will submit to this, if some one thous- 
and Homeopathic physicians in this country 
would subscribe for the Homeopathic 
Times. Remember, it is published once in 
each week, and can be mailed in London to 
any address in America, at a cost of six 
dollars and fifty cents a year, in advance, 
except the ordinary newspaper postage in 
this country. 

We make this statement voluntarily; for 
as we publish our own Journal for the pro- 
pagation of what we believe a true system 








of medicine, we scorn the very thought of 
jealousy, towards a colleague who advyo- 
cates the same doctrine with becoming 
zeal, ability and skill. We take leave to 
direct the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of H. Bailliere, 290 Broad- 
way, New York city, who receives sub- 
scriptions for the work under notice. 


THE MEDICAL GAZETTE HELPING TO 
PROPAGATE HOMCGOPATHY. 


We are almost disposed to say to the edi- 
tor of the Medical Gazette of this city, here 
is our [§~ because of the influence he is 
exerting in favor of Homa@opathy. It is 
well known that opposite causes will pro- 
So it is in 
the instance to which we refer. The Gazette 
published what it says, are the inconsisten- 
cies of Homeopathy, in distinct propositions; 
in which the editor shows to every tyro in 
that system, that he is utterly ignorant of 
the subject about which he writes. The 
Gazette forgets, that he who sincerely 
desires a knowledge of Homeopathy, would 
seek for it in the standard works of that 
school, and not from an openly avowed, 
reckless and violent enemy. We will pass 
by some pretty conclusive evidence fur- 
nished by the editor himself, that he is a 
little behind the age in his knowledge of the 
doctrines of his own school; but we will not 
meddle with that, but leave it to his own 
colleagues, who will do him justice. 


duce the same or similar effects. 


ALLOPATHIC HOSPITALS IN SPAIN. 


The Governor of Madrid has just issued a 
memorandum of the facts on which he pro- 
poses to institute a reform of the hospitals 
of that capital, in which he draws the fol- 
lowing picture of their present condition. 
He declares that the provisions served out 
to the patients are of the worst possible 
description, and dearer than the best, be- 
cause nobody endeavoured to foree the eon- 
tractors to fulfil their obligations. The 
seales for the weighing out of the provi- 
sions were not equal, so that caida 
facilities were given to fraud. The daily 
consumption of sheep amounted to forty, 
the best of which went to the tables of the 
hospital clerks, and the worst to the pa- 
tients. Eight hundred pounds of chocolate 
were consumed every month, not by the pa- 
tients, because chocolate is not an ar- 
ticle of hospital diet, except in rare cases, 
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but by the employés, The kitchens were 
jiithy in the extreme; the number of 
cooks and kitchen people so great that 
they hindered each other from work- 
ing. The mattresses of the patients 
were half emptied of their wool, the peer 
ty of the pati-nts; their clothes were taken 
away without an inventory being made, 
the bedding unclean, the wards unwashed. 
There was neither respect nor consideration 
for suffering humanity, the hygiene of the 
wards being left to the will and pleasure of 
hospital clerks and ward lackeys. The 
dwellings of the insane were horrible to see. 
The medical case-books slovenly kept, with 
great intervals between the lines; so that 
agreeable or alimentitious articles werefinter- 

lated in great quantities, but never used 
by the unhappy patients. The bodies were 
carried naked to the dead-house in the same 
eart, without distinction of sex or age, many 
hours before the term marked down by the 
law, or dictated by prudence. The hair and 
the teeth of the dead were converted into 
objects of commerce. The dispensary full 
of bad drugs, and, notwithstanding the 
heap of employés, dirty in the extreme. The 
young tubente employed as dressers were 
not under any kind of discipline; were 
never more than an hour at the utmost in 
the discharge of their duties; and when 
required by his Excellency the Governor to 
perform them, imposed impertinent condi- 
tions, and when these were not acceded to 
resigned their offices, and left the patients 
without assistance ; for which act the Gover- 


nor put them all into prison, and then de- 

rived them of the permission to enter any 
public establishment. The clergy belonging 
to the hospital were by far too numerous, 
and yet their duties were ery wage ful- 


filled. The Governor of Madrid has turned 
out all the inferior servants: he has put the 
economical part of the establishment into 
the hands of the Sisterhood of Charity, 
which contains many women of great merit 
and abnegation, and he has effected great 
savings of every kind.—Lnglish Churchman. 


HOMCEOPATHY via YOUNG PHYSIC. 
By J. Ruruerrvrp Russett, M.D. 


There is a point in the development of 
a complex science, such as medicine, at 
which it seems to be overburdened by the 
multitude of its facts and the insufficiency 
of its generalisations. When it has reached 
this stage, and come to a dead lock, it gets 
no aid from those who have the reputation 
of being its most successful cultivators. For 
the very endowments which gave them re- 
nown at the time when the science required 
merely the accumulation of materials, or 
the critical selection of facts and their lucid 





arrangement, disqualifies them from the 
higher task of grasping the subject as a 
whole, and viewing it by the light of gene- 
ral philosophy, discovering the true center 
from which it must be re-organised. This 
great achievement requires more than the 
highest powers of analytical acumen; it 
requires the intuition of synthetic genius. 
And when the voice of the great discoverer, 
who is destined to renovate his department 
of knowledge, makes known the central 
truth, there is none on whose ear it falls 
more repulsively than on that of the high 
priest of the special science itself. Great 
discoveries belong to philosophy rather 
than to science; and no class of minds is 
less prepared to receive them than are 
those who have devoted themselves to the 
study of scientific details alone. 

There is nothing more strange or more 
lamentable than the total absence of philo- 
sophical discernment displayed by those who 
are now the appointed guardians of medicine. 
While deploring its present uncertain and 
unscientific character, they do not seem at 
all aware of the real cause of its poverty, 
and propose remedies which would be as 
useless if got as they are impossible to get. 
Their inability to pereeive what medicine 
stands in need of, arises from the same cause 
as their rejection of Homeopathy. If there 
be anything more striking in Dr. Forbes’ 
memorable article than this, that through- 
out the whole of it he speaks of theory in 
medicine as if it were quite an unimportant 
thing, and as if the whole end of the labors 
of the medical philosopher were attained 
if he made himself sure of a sufficient num- 
ber of facts, it is the constant recurrence of 
the expression, Means practitioner ” 
—whose philosophy seems to consist in 
doubting much and in doing nothing. Un- 
sparingly as he condemns Homeopathy, as 
tending to degrade physic by making its 
practitioners artisans, the position he would 
appoint to medicine is singularly opposed 
to the usual requirements of an art and a 
science. Seience is certain knowledge, 
giving the power of prediction; art is the 
application of that knowledge. But his 
science consists in knowing that we can 
know nothing, and the art he recommends 
us to practice is the dolce far niente! He 
speaks of Homeopathy as “an ingenious 
system of medical doctrine, tolerably com- 
p ete in its organisation, tolerably compre- 
hensive in its views,” and says that “it is 
as good and rational a theory as most of 
our medical theories. With the great 
leader of philosophic practitioners, it seems 
a very light metter whether a theory be 
right or wrong. He seems to regard it 
very much in the light of the shell of an 
oyster, useful only for containing a nutri- 
tious body of facts, It is not surprising 
that, considering theory to be so very in- 
significant a matter, he lightly observes, 
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with an inconsistency which might be cul- | 
pable in one who took a more serious view | 
of the value of theory, “that we may in- | 
deed have sufficient proof to satisfy any | 
reasonable mind that the theory, or doe- | 
trines, or principles of Homeopathy are 
false, although he does not enter into any | 
such proof, but waives it till a more con- | 
venient season. He turns away contemp- | 
tuously from the consideration of the the- | 
ory, seco or principles, and eagerly | 
pe what the facts are worth, 
The facts arrest and startle him. Ile | 
finds that under the guidance of this theory | 
practitioners of medicine restore to health 
more patients than under the orthodox | 
method, which disdains, as an infringement | 
upon the liberty of the faculty, to acknow- 
ledge obedience to any theory whatsoever. 
This fact of the greater success of Homeo- | 
pathic treatment, is a hook in the nose of | 
Allopathy, which must in some way or | 
other be extracted. The problem is this: | 
By the most authentic returns, more cures are | 
effected in certain dangerous diseases under | 
Homeopathy than under Allopathy ; how, 
then, is the inference to be prevented that, | 
therefore, Homeopathy is good, and the | 
ition to be established that it is radically | 
d? This is done in the simplest and most 
ingenious way. Good and bad are relative 
terms; it is the same thing to say that a 
man is better than a monkey, as to say that 
a monkey is worse than a man. It merely 


requires the transposition of the predicates. 


If we say Homeopathy is better than Allo- 
pathy, we suppose some good in the former 
—more good, at least, than in Allopathy. 
But we have only to say Allopathy is worse 
than Hom@opathy to get rid of the dilem- 
ma. And this is the position our great 
antagonist assumes! But it is urged, if 
Homeopathy be bad, and Allopathy still 
worse, how do you retain your allegiance 
to Allopathy?! To this he answers: it is 
bad in esse, but good in posse: it contains 
the germs of its entire renovation, and it | 
only requires proper attention to foster the 
latent rudiments of good into vigorous 
growth. How comes it, a sceptic might 
inquire, that you, who have so long held 
achief place in the cabinet of medicine— 
you, her appointed, acknowledged, res- 
tted minister—should, till now, never 
ave whispered your belief that the system 
you have been directing requires a thorough 
reformation? How is it that this momen- 
tous truth has been forced from you by the 
doings of so insignificant a body as the 
Homeopathists? Surely in the history of 
our art, among the triumphs of Homeo- 
pathy will be recorded,—it forced Dr. | 
orbes to give his candid opinion of the | 
state of medicine, It forced him to make 
confessions during his life, which otherwise 
he might have reserved for his testament.” 
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But let us follow out the process of 
Young Physic, and see exactly what it is, 
and to what it leads: Allopathy and Ho- 
ma@opathy are both bad. In their hospitals 
many patients die, although more recover. 
The average mortality in both is much 
alike; the kind of diseases which kill them 
is much alike. It is plain that, as there is 
no great difference in the amount of recove - 
ries under the two systems, they must both 
derive their efficacy from the same cause. 
Now, as the methods of treatment are 
wholly opposite, the benefit must accrue 
from something beyond or outside of the 
treatment altogether. The only thing be- 
yond that, common to both, is the natural 
power of recovery. Here, then, is the real 
explanation of the cause of the equality in 
the mortality and recovery in the two sets 
of hospitals: that those who are able to 


| stand the treatment and the disease get 


well; and those who are unable die. The 
practice of medicine (medendi, curing) turns 
out to be nothing. All that the physician 
ean do, is to open his wards can see fair 
play between nature and death. If the 
struggle between them end in favor of the 
latter, he has the satisfaction of confirming, 
his diagnosis; if in favor of the former, o” 
dismissing his patient. 

Is it, then, really come to this—that 
after two thousand years of observing dis 
ease, we are no further advanced in its 
treatment? In what respect is Young 
Physic superior to Hippocrates? They both 
advise the same thing: Watch, say they, 
the progress of disease, but do not interfere. 
Young Physic, however, remarks, that all 
who have deviated from this rule have 
done mischief. All that his greater expe- 
rience has taught him is, to have greater 
confidence in the canon of Hippocrates. 
How long is this new cycle to run? Are 
we to stand, like sentinel-stars, for other 
two thousand years, silently watching the 
course of disease, while ever and anon an 
eccentric man of action suggests some prac- 
tical innovation, till, at the expiry of this 
double millenium, another Forbes arises, 
and with his eritical crow-bar demolishes 
the systems of these practical men, and 
dooms his fellow-mortals to endure all the 
pangs of sickness, with nothing but the 
consolations of philosophy to alleviate 
them? In short, what is the germ in Allo- 
pathy on which Dr. Forbes rests his hopes? 
The only positive recommendations we can 
find are—earefully to watch the progress 
of disease, to employ all proper hygienic 
measures, and to use the numerical method 
in noting down the effects which have been or 
may be observed to follow the administration 
of the medicines, "The first two recommen- 
dations, however excellent, ean hardly be 
considered as at all differing from those 
given by Hippocrates; and as Dr. Forbes 
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evidently expects much good to accrue 
from the last, it is to it we shall now direct 
our sole attention: and if we can establish 
that the only results of such a method are 
increasing perplexity, rank error, or total 
disbelief in the powers of medicine, we 
must acknowledge the incapacity of Young 
Physic to be of any use—except in the way 
of a pioneer. 

“ Ars longa, vita brevia, observatio fallax ;” 
how, then, can any man, in the short term 
of his life, discover for himself what reme- 
dies are certainly useful in the all but infi- 
nite variety of diseases he has to treat? 
Suppose even that he has the advantage of 
a ame hospital, is it possible for him to 
make experiments in such a way as to ar- 
rive at certain knowledge?! e Young 
Physic School, which - es itself upon its 
philosophy, recommends the use of the nu- 

by — 
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merical method, that, down the 
result of each medicine in each form of dis- 
ease, we may at length arrive at positive 
data to direct us in future cases. Let us 
inquire what philosophers of established 
reputation think of this plan. 

Comte scouts with the same severity 
as Dr. Forbes all ontological speculations, 
and founds his system on the ascertainment 
of positive phenomena alone, leaving the 
mystics to pry into the cause of these phe- 
nomena. He has, moreover, a profound 
respect for mathematical science, places it 
as the first and fundamental science in his 
scheme of human knowledge, and is most 
anxious to carry the numerical spirit as far 
into general science as it will legitimately 
go. He would apply the method of nume- 
rical notation to every department of hu- 
man knowledge where it could be of any 
avail. Surely, if any philosopher of note 
is likely to countenance Young Physic’s 
brave attempt to reform medicine by intro- 
ducing into it the accuracy of arithmetic, 
it must be M. Auguste Comte. His opinion 
is given in the following words :— 

“Indeed, the spirit of calculation tends 
in our day to introduce itself into this study 
(Physiology), ag) into that part of it 
relating to medical questions, by a much 
less direct method, under a much more 
specious form, and with infinitely more 
modest pretensions. I wish to speak of that 
pretended application of it which is called 
the statistics of medicine, from which many 
savans [ g., Young Physic] expect won- 
ders, and which, from its very nature, can 
lead only to profound and direct degrada- 
tion of the medical art (reduced by it to a 
blind enumeration). Such a method, if we 
may be allowed to call it by the name of 
method at all, cannot in reality, be any- 
thing else than absolute empiricism, dis- 
guised under the frivolous garb of mathe- 
maties. Pushed to its extreme logical con- 
sequences, it will tend to make all rational 
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| medication radically disappear from medi- 
cine, by conducting the practitioner to 
make chance trials of certain therapeutic 
measures, for the purpose of noting down 
with minute precision the numerical results 
of their application. It is evident, on prin- 
ciple, that the continual variations to which 
all organism is subjected, gre necessarily 
even more pronounced in a pathological 
than in a normal state, as a result of which 
the eases must be even less exactly similar, 
whence results the manifest impossibility 
of making a judicious comparison between 
two curative methods derived from data 
furnished by statistical tables alone, inde- 
— of some sound medical theory. No 

oubt some direct experimentation, re- 
strained under proper limits, might be of 
great importance to medicine as well as to 
physiology, but it is precisely under the 
strict condition that it shall never be simply 
empirical, bnt that it shall always attach 
itself either in its institution or in its inter- 
pretation to an entire system of correspond- 
ing positive doctrines. (A [ensemble systé- 
matique des doctrines positives correspondan- 
tes). Notwithstanding the imposing aspect 
of the forms of exactness, it would be Aft 
cult to conceive of an opinion in therapeu- 
ties more superficial and more uncertain 
than that which rests solely on the easy 
computation of fatal and favorable cases, to 
say nothing of the pernicious practical con- 
sequences of such a manner of proceeding, 
where one could not beforehand exclude 
any kind of attempt. 

“Tt is really deplorable that geometricians 
have sometimes honored with some kind of 
encouragement such a profoundly irrational 
aberration, by making vain and puerile 
efforts to determine, by their illusory *!.eory 
of chances, the number of cases suttitient 
to make these statistical results legitimate.” 
—Cours de Philosophie positive, par M. 
Auguste Comte. Tome 3me pp. 418, 420. 

We must again remind Yount Physic 
that M. Comte is one of the first of living 
mathematicians, and one who, more fhan 
any other philosopher, insists upon the pro- 
longation of the mathematical method as 
far forward into the more special and com- 
plex sciences as it can be made to go. 


(To be continued.) 





Some of our zealous and kind-hearted 
colleagues virtually tell us, that they know 
much better than we do, how to carry on 
the work of reform in medicine ; this may 
be so, but the difficulty is to-convince us of 
that fact. 
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